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— TAbat Hoted Mon Think of the Bible. 





HERE comes to many young people a 
time when they are strongly tempted 
to drift from early moorings. Opinions 
which seemed well established in boy- 
hood are questioned or rejected; and 
sometimes a happy religious faith, once 
most fondly cherished and revered, re- 
ceives harsh and rude shocks from rock 
or tempest, or is chilled in some ice-cold, 
skeptical undertow.* 

* Robertson well remarks, “It is an awful 
moment, when the soul begins to find that the 
props on which it has blindly rested so long, 
are, many of them, rotten, and begins to suspect 
them all: when it begins to feel the nothingness 
of many of the traditionary opinions which have 
been received with implicit confidence, and, in 
that horrible insecurity, begins also to doubt 
whether there be any thing to believe at all. It 
is an awful hour—let him who has passed 
through it say how awful.” 
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It likewise sometimes happens that jav- 
elins from the hands of those who are 
cultivated and influential, hurled harm- 
lessly against the Scriptures, or against 
Christ and Christianity, nevertheless 
smite, and sometimes fearfully lacerate, 
the hearts of such youth as have ventured 
within the perilous lines of some merci- 
less species of doubt. 

The object in this and other pamphlets 
to follow, is to aid in establishing or re- 
storing the confidence of young people in 
that which is permanent and eternal ; 
likewise to extend a friendly hand to 
such as have been endangered or injured. 





That there is aremarkable book in this 
world no man of critical intelligence for 
amoment doubts. That that book is the 
Bible, is also universally acknowledged 
among those who have given it any thing 
like careful attention and thorough inves- 
tigation. It is true that there are some 
skeptical men who doubt its special in- 
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Spiration; there are those who claim that 
errors and even contradictions can be 
found within its pages, yet no man denies, 
after making all the subtractions and 
qualifications he may please, that the Bi- 
ble is a remarkable—indeed, the most 
remarkable—boek to be found in the 
world’s literature. 

Lest it should appear that these state- 
ments are made hastily, and without due 
estimate of actual authorities, we call at- 
tention, by way of confirmation, to what 
men of different occupations and profes- 
sions, of different beliefs and unbeliefs, 
have volunteered to say relative to the 
very striking and remarkable character of 
the Bible. Men who have been famous 
in the general fields of literature—who 
have given the Bible careful attention 
and also have spoken of its excellencies 
and of its marvelous character—will first 
claim attention. 

In the autumn of 1832 Sir Walter 
Scott, whose fame was world-wide, and 
who had been crowned with the double 
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chaplet of prose and poetry, was lying 
upon his death-bed at Abbotsford. Asa 
partial relief to his sufferings he requested 
his son-in-law to read to him. 

‘¢ What book shall I read?” asked Mr. 
Lockhart. 

‘* Why do you ask that question ?” re- 
plied Sir Walter. ‘‘There is but one 
book; bring me the Bible.” 

Now think of that man: call to mind 
his literary productions and researches, 
and then weigh these words—his dying 
testimony. His publications are such, 
both in poetry and prose, as have held, 
and will probably continue to hold, high 
rank among the claysics of English liter- 
ature. 

Says Mr. Gladstone, speaking of Seott: 
‘** He died a great man, and what is more, 
a good man. He has léft us a double 
treasure—the memory of himself and the 
possession of his works. Both of these 
will endure.” 

Thomas Carlyle, speaking of Scott, 
says: ‘‘No sounder piece of English 
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manhood was put together in the eight- 
eenth century. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride 
of all Scotsmen! Take one proud and 
last farewell.” 

It was this distinguished man, who 
knew so well what are the excellences of 
literature—this man, who had read so 
much, and who was of such manly and 
pure character, who put all the world’s 
literature into one side of the scales, and 
the Bible in the other, and then declared 
as his judgment that all else weighed as 
nothing in comparison with the Holy 
Seriptures. Perhaps some one replies, 
‘«This was only an extravagant statement 
of Sir Walter!” Possibly; we will not 
argue that matter at present: we are now 
merely stating what was his expressed 
opinion. 

In a very happy vein did he also sing 
oy she Bible in earlier days:— 


‘Within this ample volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
Happiest they of human race 
To whom their God has given grace 


* 
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To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way ; 
And better had they ne’er been born, 
That read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 


Saturday, Nov. 20, 1784, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, some days before his death, but 
while on his death-bed, said to his friend, 
Mr. Hoole: ‘‘I conjure you to read and 
meditate upon the Bible; do not throw 
it aside for a play or a novel. I regret 
that I myself have lived in so great negli- 
gence of religion and the Bible, and have 
often reflected what I could hereafter say 
when asked why I had not read it mvre 
attentively.” 

To a young friend in whom. Johnson 
was much interested, he likewise thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘‘ Young man, attend to 
the voice of one who has possessed a cer- 
tain degree of fame, and who will shortly 
appear before his Maker. Read the Bible 
every day of your life.” 

Here is a man who had some singular 
faults, but all accredit him, nevertheless, 
with marked critical ability, with hon- 
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esty of convictions and intentions, like- 
wise with kindness, purity, and devout- 
ness of character. In 1762 he scarcely 
had a peer in the republic of letters. His 
authority upon all points of erudition 
was questioned by no one. His wonder- 
ful conversational powers have attracted 
the attention and admiration of the world. 
He was the brilliant star in the most 
critical club which the commonwealth 
of letters has ever known. At that time 
Goldsmith was the representative of the 
lighter forms of literature; Reynolds was 
almost without a rival in the province of 
art; Burke stood at the head of political 
eloquence and philosophy; Gibbon was 
the greatest historian; Jones the greatest 
linguist; Garrick the greatest wit; and 
Langton was the greatest master in Greek 
literature. These men were members of 
that celebrated club. Each brought to 
it his stores of wit, originality, and learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, all present, without 
exception and without hesitation, yielded 
the palm of successful competition to Dr. 
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Samuel Johnson. Such was the man who, 
after a long life of successful literary tri- 
umph, most earnestly and affectionately 
advised his dearest friends to neglect 
other forms, all other forms, of literature 
if need be, but by no means to neglect 
the daily reading of the sacred Scriptures. 

The name of Sir William Jones, ever 
since his death, has remained a watch- 
word among scholars. He was fellow of 
the Royal Society. He perfected himself 
in twelve languages. He was judge of 
the Supreme Court in Bengal, “his du- 
ties,” says his historian, “being dis- 
charged with a laborious and conscien- 
tious exactitude beyond all praise.” 

A recent reviewer, while quoting from 
Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Jones, says: 
“A profound jurist and linguist, an ele- 
gant poet, Sir William’s name is one of 
the brightest ornaments of English liter- 
ary history.” He was at the time of his 
death but fifty-seven years of age. Cer- 
tainly his was no common order of mind, 
and his judgment, no one hesitates to 
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confess, is entitled to profound respect. 
He says: ‘‘I have carefully and regu- 
larly perused the holy Scriptures, and am 
of opinion that the volume, independently 
of its divine origin, contains more sub- 
limity, purer morality, more important 
history, and finer strains, both of poetry 
and eloquence, than could be collected 
within the same compass from all other 
books that were ever composed in any 
age or in any idiom. The two parts of 
which the Scriptures consist are connected 
by a chain of compositions which bear 
no resemblance in form or style to any 
that can be produced from the stores of 
Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian 
learning. The antiquity of these compo- 
sitions no man doubts; and the unre: 
strained application of them to events 
long subsequent to their publication is a 
solid ground of belief that they were gen- 
uine compositions, and consequently in- 
spired. The connection of the Mosaic 
history with that of the Gospel by a chain 
of sublime predictions unquestionably an- 
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cient and manifestly fulfilled, must induce 
us to think the Hebrew narrative more 
than human in its origin, and conse- 
quently true in every substantial part of 
it, though possibly expressed in figura- 
tive language, as many learned and pious 
men have believed, and as the most pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps 
with advantage, to the cause of revealed 
religion.” 

Thomas Carlyle, brilliant, audacious, 
often astounding the reader by his re- 
markable and angular expressions, famous 
as a historian and philosopher, passes his 
judgment likewise upon the Scriptures. 
He says, while speaking of the Bible law: 
‘*To see God’s own law universally ac- 
knowledged as it stands in the holy writ- 
ten book; to see this—or the true un- 
wearied aim and struggle toward this— 
is a thing worth living and dying for.” 
Again he says: ‘‘In the poorest cottage 
are books; is one Book, wherein for sey- 
eral thousands of years the spirit of man 
has found light, and nourishment, and an 
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interpreting response to whatever 1s aeep- 
est in him; wherein still, to this day, for 
the eye that will look well, the mystery 
of existence reflects itself, if not resolved, 
yet revealed, and prophetically emblemed ; 
if not to the satisfying of the outward 
sense, yet to the opening of the inward 
sense, which is the far grander result.” 
George Gilfillan, as a critic in the field 
of English literature, enjoys a deservedly 
wide popularity. Upon the grounds of 
pure criticism he thus speaks of the Bi- 
ble: ‘*This book is the mirror of the 
Divinity, the rightful regent of the world. 
“ Other books, after shining their sea- 
son, may perish in flames fiercer than 
those which consumed the Alexandrian 
library ; this, in essence, must remain pure 
as gold and unconsumable as asbestos, 
amid the flames of general conflagration. 
Other books may be forgotten in the uni- 
verse where suns go down and disappear 
like bubbles in the stream; this book, 
transferred to a higher clime, shall shine 
as the brightness of that eternal firma- 
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ment, and as those higher stars which are 
for ever and ever.” 

From this general field of literature 
and criticism we may pass to poets and 
poetry, noting a few of the many testi- 
monies as to the remarkable character of 
the sacred Scriptures, 

John Milton was eminent in prose, as 
well as a leading master in the world of 
poetry. His scholarly attainments and 
noble disposition introduced him very 
early in life to the most learned and po- 
lite society of his times. The English 
language was never written by any other 
with greater clearness and skill, His 
“Paradise Lost” holds one of the most 
conspicuous places in English literature. 
In a word, he is one of the three great 
poets of all history; Homer, Dante, and 
Milton are the world’s triumvirate. And 
yet it was this John Milton who says: 
‘«There are no songs to be compared with 
the songs of Zion, no orations equal to 
those of the prophets, and no politics like 
those which the Scriptures teach.” 
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John Dryden, baronet and poet-laureate, 
amiable in private character and illustri- 
ous for the excellence and scope of his 
works, thus challenges our thought with 
his interrogatives :— 


““ Whence, but from heaven, could men un- 
skilled in arts, 
{n several ages born, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or why, 
- Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price.” 


Edward Young is at least worthy of a 
cespectful hearing when saying :— 


« Retire and read thy Bible, to be gay ; 

There truths abound of sovereign aid to peace ; 
Ah! do not prize them less, because inspired, 
As thou and thine are apt and proud to do, 

(f not inspired, that fragrant page had stood, 
Time’s treasure, and the wonder of the wise!”’ 


William Cowper, one of the most dis- 
tinguished poets of his day, speaks thus 
in one of the purest and most familiar of 


his stanzas :— 
2 
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“‘What glory gilds the sacred page! 
Majestic, like the sun, 
It gives a light to every age; 
It gives, but borrows none.” 


Again he says :— R 

‘Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, 
Explains all mysteries, except her own, 
And so illuminates the path of life, 
That fools discover it and stray no more.”’ 


Robert Pollok, whose ‘Course of 
Time’’ indicates ability of no common 
order, and who gave promise, had his 
life: been spared, of placing his name in 
the first. rank of poets, thus happily ex- 
presses his admiration of the Book of 
books :— 


‘Most: wondrous. book! bright. candle of the 
Lord! 

Star of eternity.! the only star 

By which the bark of man could navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
securely.”’ 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘‘of imperial 
mind,” scholar; metaphysician,.and poet, 
—where could we better class him, (?)— 
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declares that ‘‘for more than a thousand 
years the Bible, collectively taken, has 
gone hand in hand with civilization, sci- 
ence, law; in short, with moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation; always supporting, 
and often leading, the way. Good and 
holy men, and the best and wisest of 
mankind, the kingly spirits of history, 
have borne witness to its influences and 
have declared it to be beyond compare the 
most perfect instrument of Humanity.” 
William Collins, dying before the prime 
of life was reached, yet giving evidence 
that had his life’ been prolonged, he 
would have risen far above most of his 
contemporaries, was an ardent lover of 
the Bible, The artist Flaxman has rep- 
resented Collins in’ a reclining posture, 
his lyre and a neglected poem lying upon 
the ground, and the Gospel open on a 
table before him. This representation 
was based upon an incident which oc- 
curred while Dr. Johnson was visiting the 
poet at Islington, Collins was holding in 
his hand asmall book. Johnson, curious 
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to sce what it was, took it into his hand, 
whereupon Collins remarks: ‘‘I have but 
one book, but that is the best.” It was 
the Bible. 

From poets and poetry, we invite atten- 
tion next to the sayings of men renowned 
in the department of philosophic learning. 
Lord Bacon, whose greatness in certain 
respects was unparalleled, whose brilliant 
professional attainments were well-nigh 
unequaled, and whose profound philo- 
sophical maxims have given direction to, 
if they have not controlled, the world’s 
thinking, will certainly be acknowledged 
weighty authority. ‘‘No one,” says his 
distinguished critic, Lord Campbell, *‘ ev- 
er sat in Westminster Hall with a finer 
judicial understanding; no one ever more 
thoroughly understood the duties of a 
judge.” Yet it was this eminent judge 
and still more eminent philosopher who 
affirmed that ‘‘there never was found in 
any age of the world either religion or 
law that did so highly exalt the public 
good as the Bible.” 
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It is likewise certain that John Locke 
will never lose his place as one of En- 
gland’s most distinguished philosophical 
thinkers and writers. Some of his more 
popular works have been several times 
translated into French, Dutch, and Ger- 
man, also into Latin and Modern Greek. 
In the eighteenth century his opinions 
were invoked as ultimate authority more 
than those of any other man then living. 
Near the close of his life he took great 
delight in the study of the Scriptures, to 
which he then devoted most of his time. 
He died while his friend Lady Masham 
was reading to him, by his request, the 
Psalms. This devout and distinguished 
philosopher thus speaks of the Bible: 
“‘In morality there are books enough 
written, both by ancient and modern 
philosophers, but the morality of the 
Gospel doth so exceed them all, that to 
give a man a full knowledge of true mo- 
rality I shall send him to no other book 
than the New Testament.” 

In this same list may be placed Sir 
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Isaac Newton. He was one of the most 
eminent mathematicians and one of the 
most profound philosophers who haye 
ever lived. He was likewise a patient 
and critical student of the Bible for the 
most of his life; one of his last works 
bearing the title, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
of St. John.” His brief and comprehen- 
sive testimony is worthy of a place among 
the choicest sayings of men the most em- 
inent: ‘‘ We account the Scriptures of 
God to be the most sublime philosophy. 
I find more sure marks of authenticity in 
the Bible than in any profane history 
whatever,” 

There is another field—that of political 
science or philosophy—from which many 
distinguished names can be selected. 
Testimonies from such quarters must cer- 
tainly carry the weight of great authority 
to all considerate persons, 

4 Sept. 26, 1815, the three great mon- 
archs of the world, Alexander of Russia, 
Francis of Austria, and Frederic William 
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of Prussia, ruling seventy millions of peo- 
ple, signed and published in Paris, amid 
the clashing and din of war, ‘‘the Holy 
Alliance,” one of the most important 
state papers of modern times. In it those 
rulers solemnly recognized before the 
world the religion of the sacred Script- 
ures as the only true basis of all political 
telations, and the only safe directory for 
the nations of the earth. They pledged 
themselves ‘‘to act on the principles of 
the Gospel, and to follow the rules of 
justice, charity, and peace.” ‘The world 
clearly saw that if those professions were 
sincere, and if they should be follewed, 
an improvement of inestimable advantage 
in national and international diplomacy 
would result. All Europe joined in the 
alliance, excepting England, and she wus 
no less in sympathy with its spirit than 
any of the powers which had contracted 
or adopted it 

A few years since an African prince 
sent an embassy to the court of Queen 
Victoria, asking the secret of England’s 
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political greatness. That queen, who em- 
ploys an hour every Sabbath in giving 
scriptural instruction to the children con- 
nected with Windsor Castle, handing the 
messenger a beautifully-bound copy of the 
Bible, said: ‘‘ Tell your prince that this 
is the secret of England's greatness.” 

Indeed, the English people are deeply 
conscious of the fact that the Bible hag 
had more to do with the stability of their 
throne than has any thing else. They 
have always reverenced the conduct of 
the good King Edward, who, when his 
attendants placed a Bible for him to stana 
upon while seeking in a public library 
for a book on a shelf beyond his reach. 
lifted the inspired volume, pressed it ta 
his lips, saying, ‘+ Never. shall my feet 
step upon the word. of God.” 

In 1819 Alexander I., the Czar of all 
the Russias, was visited by Grellet and 
Allen, of the Society of Friends. Their 
conversation turned upon the subject of 
religion. The emperor, taking up a copy 
of Galitzius’ Bible, said; “‘ Sirs, I have 
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devou.ed it, finding in it words suitable 
to and descriptive of the states of my 
mind. The Lord, by his divine Spirit, 
has been pleased to give me an under- 
standing of what I read therein.” 

Guizot, (Francois Pierre Guillaume,) as 
a statesman, without a dissenting voice, 
is ranked among the greatest and best 
men of France. His fame in the field of 
historical literature and criticism is among 
the most enduring; he was also the re- 
‘cipient of some of the highest honors of 
the various academies of his nation. In 
his will he says: “I believe in God, and 
adore him. I have a firm belief in the 
history contained in the Old and New 
Testaments and in the regeneration of the 
human race by the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. I bow before the mysteries of 
the Bible and the Gospel, and I hold my- 
self aloof from scientific discussion and 
solutions by which men have attempted 
to explain them.” 

Chevalier Bunsen, distinguished as a 
philologist, eminent as a historian, a man 
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who issaid ‘to have known every thing,” 
and who, as an embassador at London 
and at the Court of St. James, acquired a — 
higher position and greater influence in 
English society than perhaps any other — 
foreign diplomatist, was a devout student 
of the Bible. ‘‘ Even when most engaged — 
he carried on,” says his memoirs, ‘‘ that 
regular study of the Old and New Tes- 
taments which continued through life.” 
Speaking of his residence in Rome, his 
biographer says: ‘‘He began from the 
first daily to read the Scriptures with his 
wife, whose inquiries as to the explana- 
tions of various passages he earnestly ap- 
plied his mind to satisfy.” 

In its relation to international diplo- 
macy he says: ‘‘ The Bible is the only 
cement of nations, and the only cement 
that can bind religious hearts together,” 

De Tocqueville, the renowned French 
statesman and political economist, distin- 
guished as judge-auditor, and brilliant 
in literature, says: ‘ Bible Christianity is 
the companion of liberty in all its con- 
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flicts, the cradle of its infancy, and the 
divine source of its claims.” 

Judge Joseph Story, whose legal de- 
cisions ancl Commentaries have rendered 
his name famous in all countries, in an 
address upon the History and Influence 
of the Puritans, while speaking of certain 
anti-christian views *‘-which would sap 
the foundations of our civil as well as re- 
ligious liberties,” exclaimed: ‘Let us 
cling with a holy zeal to the Bible, and 
the Bible only, as the religion of Protest- 
ants. Let us proclaim, with Milton, that 
neither traditions, nor councils, nor can- 
ons of visible Church, much less edicts of 
any civil magistrate or civil session, but 
the Scriptures only, can be the final judge 
or rule.” 

Daniel Webster, almost without a peer 
_in modern times, both in eloquence and 
comprehensive grasp of intellect, was a 
most diligent student of the Bible, being 
styled, for years, the walking concordance 
ot the United States Senate. In one of 
his orations he uttered this lofty and im- 
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pressive sentence: ‘‘If we abide by the 
principles taught in the Bible, our coun- 
try will go on prospering and to prosper; 
‘but if we and our posterity neglect its 
instructions and authority, no man can 
tell how sudden a catastrophe may over- 
whelm us, and bury all our glory in pro- 
found obscurity.” Mr. Webster has also 
given us what he regards as the source 
of his best thoughts and- inspirations. 
‘“ From the time that, at my mother’s feet, 
or on my father’s knee, I first learned to 
lisp verses from the sacred writings, they 
have been my daily study and vigilant 
contemplation. If there be any thing in 
my style or thoughts to be commended, 
the credit is due to my kind parents in 
instilling into my mind an early love of 
the Scriptures.” * 

In another connection Mr. Webster 


* Compare the above with the statement ot 
the eloquent Fisher Ames: ‘t No man ever di? 
or ever can become truly eloquent without be- 
ing a constant reader of the Bible, and an ad- 
mirer of its purity and sublimity.” 
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makes this statement: ‘‘I have read it 
through many times; I now make a prac- 
tice of going through it once a year. It 
is a book of all others for lawyers as well 
as divines, and I pity the man who can- 
not find in it a rich supply of thought 
and rule for conduct.” 

We may appropriately close this sec- 
tion with a quotation from William H. 
Seward, whom all acknowledge to have 
been one of the ablest political philoso- 
phers this country has ever produced. 
He says: ‘‘ The whole hope of human 
progress is suspended on the ever-grow- 
ing influence of the Bible.” 

The supposed antagonisms between 
physical science and the Scriptures are 
such as will not excuse us from selecting 
and grouping from this source certain 
statements and confessions, 

Baron Humboldt, of whom it is said 
“he carried light and elevation along 
with: him wherever he went,’ thus speaks 
of the sublime cosmos of the 104th Psalm; 
‘* We are astonished to find in a lyrical 
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poem of such alimited compass the whole 
universe-—the heavens and the earth— 
aketched with a few bold touches. 

“This contrast and generalization in 
the conception of natural phenomena, 
and the retrospection of an omnipresent 
invisible Power, which can renew the 
earth or crumble it to dust, constituté a 
solemn and exalted form of poetic crea- 
tion.” 

Professor Arnold Henry Guyot, whose 
name is enrolled with almost every noted 
scientific association of the world, thus 
speaks of the wonderful harmonies be- 
tween the Bible and nature’s records of 
creation: ‘*To a sincere and unsophisti- 
cated mind it must be evident that the 
grand outlines sketched by Moses are the 
same as those which modern science en- 
ables us to trace, however imperfect and 
unsettled the details furnished by scien- 
tific inquiries may appear on many points, 

‘*'Whatever changes we’ may expect to 
be introduced by new discoveries, in our 
present view of tle universe and the globe 
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the prominent traits of this vast picture 
will remain. And these only are traced 
out in this admirable account of Genesis. 
These outlines were sufficient for the mor- 
al purposes of the book; the scientific 
details are for us patiently to investigate. 
They were, no doubt, unknown to Mo- 
ses, as the details of the life and of the 
work of the Saviour were unknown to the 
great prophets who announced his com- 
ing, and: traced out with master land his 
character and objects, centuries before 
his appearance on earth. 

‘*But the same divine hand which lift- 
ed up before the eyes of Daniel and of 
Isaiah the veil which covered the tableau 
of the time to come, unveiled before the 
eyes of the author of Genesis the earliest 
ages of the creation. And Moses was the 
prophet of the past, as Daniel and Isaiah 
and many others were the prophets of the 
future.” 

Hugh Miller, whose acute observation, 
exact reasoning, and finished style have’ 
rendered him celebrated. in science’ and 
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literature, speaking of the almost start 
ling geologic prophecies of the Script- 
ures, says: ‘‘ Precisely so has it been 
with these latent scientific prophecies 
or anticipations of the word of God, of 
which we have been speaking, which 
seem to have been so deeply imbedded in 
the sacred text that the world has not 
seen them hitherto, nor, indeed, could see 
them now were it not that our advancing 
science is revealing them. The geologic 
prophecies, though they might have been , 
read, could not be understood till the 
fullness of the time had come. And. it 
is only as the fullness of the time comes, 
in the brighter light of increasing scien- 
tific knowledge, that these grand old or- 
acles of the Bible, so apparently simple, 
but so marvelously pregnant with mean- . 
ing, stand forth at once cleared of all 
erroneous human glosses, and vindicated _ 
as the inspired testimonies of Jehovah.” | 
Professor Dana, whose close and accu- 
rate powers of observation, and whose . 
varied scientific publications have placed 
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him in the front rank among philosophic 
naturalists, speaks thus while writing of 
the Mosaic account of creation: ‘*The 
first thought that strikes the scientific 
reader is the evidence of divinity, not 
merely in the first verse of the record and 
the successive fiats, but in the whole or- 
der of creation. There is so much that 
the most recent readings of science have 
for the first time explained, that the idea 
of man as the author becomes utterly in- 
comprehensible. By proving the record 
true, science pronounces it divine; for 
who could have correctly narrated the 
secrets of eternity but God himself.” 

The illustrious astronomer Sir John 
Herschel, the adéuracy and vastness of 
.whose labors gained for him the honors 
of the first scientific associations of Eu- 
rope, in his unqualified admiration of the 
Bible made this confession: ‘ All human 
discoveries seem to be made only for the 
purpose of confirming more and more 
strongly the truths contained in the holy 
Scriptures,” 

3 
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Our own late honored astronomer, Gen. 
O. M. Mitchel, after speaking of the stu- 
pendous extent of the heavenly distances, 
concludes thus: “ With thoughts thus 
expanded and touching the infinite—with 
the soul aglow with sublimity — with 
aspirations exalted —let us turn to the 
language of the Bible, and learn whether 
it exalts the sensations and sentiments we 
feel, or crushes them by its weakness and 
impotency. Let the answer come from 
the Hebrew Psalmist, from the prophets, 
from the language of those grand apoca- 
lyptic visions of St. John. I care not 
where it be selected, it furnishes the only 
fitting vehicle to express the thoughts 
that overwhelm us, and ‘we break out in- 
voluntarily in the language of God’s own 
inspiration.” 

Lieutenant Maury, distinguished both 
on account of his valuable scientific dis- 
coveries and published works, after ac- 
quainting himself with many subjects be- 

"longing to many departments of science, 
left the world this confession: ‘*I have 
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always found in my scientific studies that, 
when Icould get the Bible to say any thing 
upon the subject it afforded me a firm 
platform to stand upon, and around in the 
ladder by which I could safely ascend.” 
Chancellor Dawson is justly ranked 
among distinguished men in the field of 
inodeirn scientific research. In the clos- 
ing sentence of his ‘‘ Nature and the Bi- 
ble,” he says: *‘ And, finally, I may state, 
as the conclusion of the whole matter, 
that the Bible contains within itself all 
that, under Ged, is required to account 
for and dispose ef all forms of infidelity, 
and to turn te the best and highest uses 
all that man can learn of nature.” 
Ameng men distinguished in the va- 
rious departments of general literature, 
poetry, science, and diplomacy, are some 
whe, though not classed with orthodox 
believers, and who, in certain instances, are 
decidedly oppesed to theevangelical faith, 
liave, nevertheless, freely expressed their 
admiration of the wonderful character 
of the holy Scriptures. Of those re 
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garded as of the moderate class of Amer- 
ican unbelievers, or rather non-believers, 
we may mention Benjamin Franklin. 

In early life he was an avowed skeptic, 
and of loose morality; but later his prac- 
tical good sense led him to correct his 
immoral tendencies, and to respect, at 
least, the Christian system, though he at 
no time professed decidedly any religious 
faith. During his residence in Paris he 
was at one time in company with certain 
skeptical courtiers who were commenting 
with severity on the Bible. They appealed 
to Franklin. He replied: ‘tI am hardly 
prepared to give a suitable answer, as my 
mind hag been occupied: of late by the 
merits of a certain book which I found 
in one of the Paris book-stores, and which 
I think of rare excellence.” The cowm- 
pany desired him to read certain passages. 
He consented, opening and reading the 
prayer of Habakkuk.* All were deeply 
impressed with the grandeur and sublim- 
ity of the passage, and expressed great 

* Habakkuk ili, 2-6. 
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eagerness to know the title of the rare 
book, the name of its author, and if the 
passage read was a specimen of the mer- 
its of the book. Franklin, with a smile 
of triumph, replied: ‘‘This passage is 
from the Bible.” 

To a youthful acquaintance Franklin 
likewise gave the following advice, re- 
minding one of what Dr. Johnson said to 
his young friend: ‘‘ Young man, my ad- 
vice to you is, that you cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with and a firm belief in the 
holy Seriptures—this is your certain in- 
terest.” * 

Thomas Jefferson is properly classed 
with Benjamin Franklin. Speaking of 
the Bible, he says: “I have always said, 
and always will say, that the studious 
perusal of the sacred volume will make 
better citizens, better fathers, and better 
husbands.” 

Nowhere else than in this connection, 
perhaps, can we better cite the opinions 
of the two Adamses. 

* See page 10. 
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The following is the confession of John 
Adams: “I have examined all, as well 
as my narrew sphere, my straitened means, 
and my busy fe would allow me: and 
the result is; that ne Bible is the bess 
book in the world.’ 

‘-So great is my venerstion for the 
Bible,” said John Quincy Adams, ** thas 
the earlier my children begin to read it 
the more confident will be my hopes that 
they will prove useful citizens to their 
country, and respectable members of so- 
ciety.’ * 

Andrew Jackson, who was far from or- 
thodox in his thought and speech, yet 
who saw more clearly, perhaps. than any 
man living at his time, the perils and the 

* This reminds us of what Patrick Henry 
wrote in his last will and testament: “I have 
now disposed of all my property to my family. 
There is one thing more I wish I could give 
them, and that is, the Christian religion. If they 
had that, and had not given them one shilling, 


they would have been rich; and if they had not 
that, and I had given all the world, they would be 
7 


poor. 
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securities of our Government, said to a 
friend: ‘‘That book,” pointing to the 
Bible, ‘‘is the rock upon which our re- 
public rests.” 

From the rougher walks of political life 
to those retreats where social and Chris- 
tian life are more calmly contemplated is 
a pleasant transition. 

Dr. William Ellery Channing, the fa- 
ther of American Unitarianism, speaks in 
high commendation of the Scriptures, es- 
pecially of the Gospels. The following 
are some of his testimonies :— 

‘“¢The Gospels, in which the Christ is 
-placed before us so vividly, are, in truth, 
the chief repositories of divine wisdom. 
The greatest productions of human genius 
have little quickening power in compari- 
son with these simple narratives. In read- 
ing the Gospels, I feel myself in presence 
of One who speaks as man never spake; 
whose voice is not of the earth; who 
speaks with a tone of reality and authority 
altogether his own. . .. No books astonish 
me like the Gospels. ... Of all books they 
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deserve most the study of youth ani! 
age.” 

Dr. Henry W. Bellows, one of the mos} 
distingushed of modern Unitarian divines, 
thus eulogizes the sacred book :— 

‘¢The Bible owes its continued author- 
ity and influence to the fact that it really 
contains the word of God; that in its va- 
rious records flows down the full and 
vigorous river of God’s truth and grace, 
in the history of a race peculiarly and 
providentially fitted to receive special 
communications from on high. Nothing 
can ever change or destroy the sublime 
merits and religious influence of the Mosa- 
ic dispensation; nothing outlive the strains 
of David’s glorious harp; nothing take the 
place of Isaiah’s exalted prophecies ; much 
less can the record of our Saviour’s life 
and conversations ever cease to win the 
profoundest reverence and gratitude of 
mankind,” 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke, the man to 
whom appeal is made when Unitarianism 
is attacked in New England and needsa de- 
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fender, in a recent lecture upon “ What is 
the Bible and Where did it Come From?” 
employed the foliowing language :— 

‘“No other scriptures of man compare 
with it for wide, deep, and ever-growing 
influence. It is the highest work of its 
class, that is, of the sacred writings of man- 
kind, and these sacred writings are, among 
all other writings, the most important 
and influential. ... 

‘“*Eivery commanding race, every vast 
civilization, has been directed and con- 
trolled by its sacred writings. The hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Hindus have 
been ruled, during twenty-five centuries, 
by their Vedas and Puranas. Chinese 
civilization has taken its stamp from the 
‘Four Books’ and ‘The Kings.’ The 
brilliant career of the Persian empire was 
inspired throughout by the Zend-Avesta. 
The tribes of Arabia were gathered, mold- 
ed, banded, and wielded in a resistless 
tide of conquest by the Koran. The sa- 
ered books of the Buddhists have been 


the leaven of civilization among a third 
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part of the human race during a vast pe- 
riod of time. If we judge them by their 
influence, these are the great books of the 
human race. But, for various reasons, the 
Bible stands above them all. The others 
are the books of particular races, of the 
Hindus only, or the Mongols, or the Per- 
sians, or the Chinese; but the Bible has 
a constituency composed of all the races 
of the world. The others belong to de- 
caying, arrested, or dead civilizations; 
the Bible to the advancing and all-con- 
quering races, who stand for the highest 
civilization attained on this planet. The 
others are either narrow or shallow in 
some directions; the Bible is a fountain 
whose waters feed intellect, heart, life, 
promoting the highest worship as well as 
the largest humanity. .. 

‘‘Kingdoms fall, institutions thee 
civilizations change, human doctrines dis- 
appear; but the imperishable truths which 
pervade and sanctify the Bible shall bear 
it up above the flood of change and the 
duluge of years. It will forever remain,-— 
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“A sacred ark, which from the deeps 
Garners the life for worlds to be, 
And with its precious burden sweeps 

Adown dark Time’s destroying sea.” 


Passing to men somewhat more pro- 
nounced in their skepticism we find the 
brilliant author of ‘‘ Radical Problems,” 
Dr, Bartol, saying: ‘‘We think of the 
Jiible as a structure solid and eternal.” 

We hear Mr. Weiss, who is among the 

oxtremists, confessing that ‘‘the Proph- 
écies of Isaiah and Jeremiah can be 
matched by no other literature in this 
world.” 
_ Theodore Parker stands at the head of 
the modern extreme Unitarian and Radical 
movement; yet the following is his com- 
mendation of the sacred record :— 

‘*Some thousand famous writers come 
up in this century to be forgotten in the 
next. But the silver cord of the Bible is 
not loosed, nor its golden bow! broken, 
though time chronicles his tens of centu- 
ries passed by. . . . . 

** You can trace the path of the Bible 
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across the world from the day of Pente- 
cost to this day. As ariver springs up in 
the heart of a sandy continent, having its 
father in the skies; as the stream rolls on, 
making, in that arid waste, a belt of verd- 
ure wherever it turns its way; creating 
palm groves and fertile plains, where the 
smoke of the cottage curls up at eventide, 
and marble cities send the gleam of their 
splendor far into the sky; such has been 
the course of the Bible on earth. There 
is not a boy on all the hills of New En- 
gland; nota girl born in the filthiest cellar 
which disgraces a capital in Europe, and 
cries to God against the barbarism of mod- 
ern civilization; not a boy nor a girl all 
Christendom through, but their lot is made 
better by that great book.” 

In other countries we find skeptical 
thinkers vieing with one another while 
offering their compliments to this remark- 
able volume. 

Rousseau, (Jean Jacques,) whose pen 
was classical but baneful, speaks thus 
among his many Confessions :— 
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‘* Peruse the hooks of philosophers, with 
all their pomp of diction: how meager, 
how contemptible, are they when com- 
pared with the Scriptures! The majesty 
of the Scriptures strikes me with admi-: 
ration.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte! A shrewder ob- 
server the world has not produced. His 
verdict cannot be set lightly aside; it 
reads thus :— 

‘‘The Bible contains a complete series 
of facts, and of historical men to explain 
time and eternity, such as no other relig- 
ion has to offer, Every thing in it is 
grand and worthy of God. Even the im- 
pious themselves have never dared to de- 
ny the sublimity of the Gospel, which in- 
spires them with a sort of compulsory 
veneration. Book unique! who but God 
could produce that idea of perfection, 
equally exclusive and original.” 

To General Bertrand he said: ‘‘The 
Gospel is more than a book; it is a living 
ching, active, powerful, overcoming every 
obstacle in its way. See, upon this table, 
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this book of books, (and here the emperor 
touched it reverently ;) Inever cease read- 
ing it, and always with new delight.” 

Diderot, (Denis,) the French philoso- 
pher and skeptic, was wont to make this 
confession: ‘* No better lessons than those 
of the Bible can I teach my child.” 

At one of the evening parties of Baron 
@Holbach, when the Scriptures were un- 
der the most rigid criticism and condem- 
nation, Diderot suddenly silenced that 
company of celebrated infidels with this 
declaration: ‘‘ For a wonder, gentlemen, 
for a wonder, I know nobody, either in 
France or anywhere else, who could write 


and speak with more art and talent. [ | 
defy you all—as many as are here—to | 
prepare a tale so simple, and at the same | 
time so sublime and so touching, as the | 
tale of the passion and death of Jesus | 


Christ; which produces the same effect, 


which makes a sensation so strong and as | 


.generally felt, and whose influence will 
be the same, after so many centuries.” 


Goethe, (von Johann Wolfgang,) who | 
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was so brilliant as to intoxicate every 
body with the richness, originality, and 
grasp of his ideas, was a lifelong admirer 
of the intellectual and esthetic excellen- 
ces of the Bible. The following are some 
of his confessions :— 

“*Tt is a belief in the Bible, the fruits 
of deep meditation, which has served me 
as the guide of my moral and literary life. 
I have found it a capital safely invested, 
and richly productive of interest.” 

‘“No criticism will be able to perplex 
the confidence which we have entertained 
of a writing whose contents have stirred 
up and given life to our vital energy by 
its own.” 

“‘The farther the ages advance in cul- 
tivation, the more can the Bible be used, 
partly as the foundation, partly as the 
means of education, not, of course, by 
superficial, but by really wise men.” 

Matthew Arnold is a writer whose abil- 
ity is acknowledged, and whose freedom 
of thought lifts him above the charge of 
undue prejudice in favor of the Bible. 
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He says: ‘‘To the Bible men will return 
because they cannot do without it. Be- 
cause happiness is our being’s end and 
aim, and happiness belongs to righteous- 
ness, and righteousness is revealed in the 
Bible. For this simple reason men will 
return to the Bible, just as a man who 
tried to give up food, thinking it was a 
vain thing and that he could do without 
it, would return to food; or a man who, 
tried to give up sleep, thinking it was a 
vain thing and he could do without it, 
would return to sleep.” 

Professor Huxley, whose eminent serv- 
ices in natural science place him among 
the leading scientists of the age—so thor- 
ough a materialist and evolutionist that 
no one would think of charging upon him 
any thing like Biblical predilections— 
makes, nevertheless, the following con- 
fessions :— 

‘Some of the pleasantest recollections 


-of my childhood are connected with the 


voluntary study of an ancient Bible which 
belonged to my grandmother.” After 
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mentioning the histories and certain dis- 
closures which most deeply affected him, 
he continues: ‘‘I enumerate, as they is- 
sue, the childish impressions which come 
crowding out of the pigeon-holes in my 
brain, in which they have lain almost un- 
disturbed for forty years.” 

In an address upon education he still fur- 
ther says: “I have always been strongly 
in fayor of secular education, in the sense 
of education without theology; but Imust 
confess I have been no less seriously per- 
plexed to know by what practical meas- 
ures the religious feeling, which is the es- 
sential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, 
in the present utterly chaotic state of opin- 
ion on these matters, without the use of 
the Bible. The pagan moralists lack life 
and color; and even the noble stoic, Mar- 
cus Antonius, is too high and refined for 
an ordinary child. Take the Bible as 
a whole; make the severest deductions 
which fair criticism can dictate, and 
there still remains in this old literature a 
vast residuum uf moral beauty and grand- 


4 
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eur. By the study of what other book 
could children be so much humanized? 
If Bible reading is not accompanied by 
constraint and solemnity, I do not believe 
there is any thing in which children take 
more pleasure.” 

But some one asks, Are there not em- 
inent men who have despised and con- 
demned the Bible? Most certainly, as 
there are those who have entered their 
protest against almost any and every thing 
mentionable. It is, nevertheless, worthy 
of note that, in most instances, those who 
have sought the more resolutely to de- 
fame the holy Scriptures are those who are 
comparatively unacquainted with them. 

David Hume, distinguished both as es- 
sayist and historian, standing among the 
most noted of modern skeptical philoso- 
phers, was a resolute objector of the Bi- 
ble, but was notoriously ignorant of its 
contents. Dr. Johnson, in conversation 
with several literary friends, once ob- 
served, in his usual direct and unequivo- 
cal manner, that no honest man couid be 
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a deist, -because no man could be so after 
a fair examination of the truths of Chrise 
tianity. When the name of Hume was 
mentioned to him as an exception to his 
remark, he replied, ‘‘ No, sir; Hume once 
owned to a clergyman in the bishopric of 
Durham, that fe had never read even the 
New Testament with attention.” 

Edward Gibbon, author of the ‘‘His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” was a man of the most ex- 
tended information, always priding him- 
self upon the careful study of all the 
books upon which he allowed himself to 
pass judgment. Yet he spoke in terms 
of utter contempt respecting the Sacred 
Volume, confessing, nevertheless, some- 
what late in life, that, contrary to his thor- 
ough method as to other literature, he 
had made up his mind respecting the 
truthfulness of the Bible after reading 
“‘ only the Gospel of John and one chap- 
ter in the Gospel of Luke.” 

Halley, the astronomer, once avowed 
his skepticism in presence of Sir Isaac 
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Newton. The venerable man replied: 
‘*Sir you have never studied these sub- 
jects, and I have. Do not disgrace your- 
self as a philosopher by presuming to 
judge on questions you have never exam- 
ined.” * 

Thomas Paine, whose course in relig- 
jous matters was such as to receive in 
modern times the commendation of searce- 
ly any one save Col. Robert Ingersoll, says, 
while criticising the Seriptures, ‘‘ I know 
not how the printers have pointed ‘this 
passage, for I keep no Bible.” A man 
keep no Bible, and yet venture to criticise 
and condemn it! 

Other distinguished men have also con- 
demned the Bible, not so much, perhaps, 


* Compare Carlyle’s criticism upon Voltaire : 
‘But itisa much more serious ground of offense 
against Voltaire that he intermeddled i in religion 
without being himself, in any measure, religious ; 
that, in a word, he anlentiy; and with long-eon- 
tinued effort, wale against Christianity, with- — 
out mnilensaniince beyond the mere superficies, 
what Christianity was.” 
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through this total ignorance of its con- 
tents as in consequence of their utter re- 
pugnance to its holy requirements. John, 
Earl of Rochester, in early life, among in- 
fidel circles was a star of rare brilliancy ; 
in later life he renounced his skepticism, 
and was wont to explain the grounds of 
his former profane scoffs against tlie Bi- 
ble, by placing bis hand upon it, saying 
at the same time, ‘‘A bad heart, a bad 
heart, is the great objection against this 
holy book.” 

The venerable John Wilson, speaking 
of the bitter temper with which Gibbon 
and other objectors assailed Christianity 
and the Bible, compared the resentment 
manifested with the hate “of a man who 
seeks to resent a personal injury,” and 
adds, ‘‘with such a temper apparent I 
have a key to the secrets of their un- 
belief.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that teno- 
tance, coupled with a defiant presump- 
tion on the one hand, and an impure 
heart or dishonest intentions on the other 


* 
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will account for the far greater propor- 
tion of doubts and objections entertained 
by distinguished men against the Bible. 

But, suppose there are a few (we know 
not who they are) who are violent oppos- 
ers of the Bible, and yet who are familiar 
with its contents, and who are pure 
and noble in life and character? What 
comparison, let us ask, will the number of 
celebrated skeptics, even when the best. 
possible showing is made, hold, with the 
distinguished men who have ranked the 
sacred volume above all others? 

We see no reason why, at this point, 
the expressed opinions of scholars, emi- 
nent in the department of Theology and 
Biblical criticism, should be excluded 
from the argument. They bave been life- 
long students of its sacred pages: why 
should they not be permitted to speak? 

‘* Viewed merely as a literary produc- 
tion,” says the learned editor of Lange’s 
Commentaries, ‘‘ the Bible is a marvelous 
book, and without a rival. All the h- 
braries of theology, philosophy, history, 
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antiquities, poetry, law, and policy would 
not furnish material enough for so rich a 
treasure of the choicest gems of human 
genius, wisdom, and experience.” 

Kitto, whose writings in the field of sa- 
cred literature are deservedly popular and 
valuable, says: ‘‘The Bible of the Chris- 
tian is, without exception, the most re- 
markable work now in existence. Inthe 
libraries of the learned are frequently seen 
books of an extraordinary antiquity, and 
curious and interesting from the nature of 
their contents; but none approach the Bi- 
ble, taken in its complete sense, in point of 
age, while certainly no production what- 
ever has any pretensions to rival it in dig- 
nity of composition or the important na- 
ture of the subjects treated of inits pages,” 

Says F. W. Robertson: ‘‘This book 
has held spell-bound the hearts of nations 
in a way in which no single book has 
ever held men before. States have been 
founded on its principles. Men hold the 
Bible in their hands when they prepare 
to give solemn evidence affecting life, 
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death, or property ; its prayers and its 


psalms are the language which we use | 


when we speak to God; eighteen centu 
ries have found no holier, no diviner lan- 
guage; we feel the Bible to be not a col- 
* lection of books, but the Book.” 

Says the author of “Ecce Deus,” while 
comparing the Bible with other literature: 
‘¢ Which book has done the most for lib- 
erty, justice, progress ? Which book 
has most persistently branded, defied, 
and threatened every form of tyranny? 
Which book has spoken with the truest 
pathos to the wounded and sorrowing 
heart? The test is fair; the words and 
works aré before you—judge them.” 

Says Professor Murphy, the commenta- 
tor, ‘*The Bible is the word of God— 
with all the peculiarities of man and al) 
the authority of God.” 

Says Dr. Melville: ‘‘ We are persuaded 
that there is no book by the perusal of 
which the mind is so much strengthened 

“and so much enlarged as it is by the pe- 
rusal of the Bible.” 
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Says Dr. Lange: ‘‘The Bible is the 

book of life, written for the instruction 
and edification of all ages and nations. 
No man who has felt its divine beauty 
and power would exchange this one vol- 
ume for all the literature of the world.” 

Says President Fisher: ‘‘The Bible 
gives strength in conscious weakness, joy 
in the hour of deepest sorrow, and hope 
triumphant when the earth and all it con- 
tains is slipping from beneath, and eter- 
nity waits for our coming.” 

Says Dr. Payson: ‘‘In a word, destroy 
this volume, and you take from us at once 
every thing which prevents existence be- 
coming of all curses the greatest ; you blot 
out the sun, dry up the ocean, and take 
away the atmosphere of the moral world ; 
and degrade man toa situation from which 
he may look up with envy to that of the 
brutes that perish.” 

Says Rey. James Hamilton: ‘‘If you 
ever tried it you must have been struck 
with the few solid thoughts, the few sug- 
gestive ideas, which survive the perusal 
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of the most brilliant of human books 
Few of them can stand three readings; 
and of the memorabilia which you have 
marked in your first reading, in reverting 
to them, you find many of those were not 
so striking, or weighty, or original, as you 
thought. But the word of God is solid; 
it will stand a thousand readings; and 
the man who has gone over it the most 
frequently and carefully is the surest of 
finding new wonders there.” 

Says Dr. John Harris: ‘‘ We believe 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament form a collection of laws never 
to be repealed; of infallible judgments 
never to be reversed; of answers to the 
most momentous inquiries man can pro- 
pose, answers never to be recalled; all 
the information which heaven deems nec- 
essary for earth—so sufficient that no 
serious doubts can ever be started, no im- 
portant question ever arise on any moral 
subject, which it has not anticipated, and 
to which it does not reply.” 

Says Dr.John Hall; ‘‘The Bible is the 
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most sensible book in the world. The 
maiden does not find her chapter in the 
Bible from which she passes away when 
she comes among mothers, to find her new 
section ready for her; but the whole Bi- 
ble is the common heritage of mother and 
maiden.” 

Says Prof. Leonard Woods: ‘‘ When I 
commenced my duties of professor of 
theology, I feared that the frequency with 
which I should have to pass over the 
same portions of Scripture would abate 
the interest in my own mind in reading 
them; but, after more than fifty years of 
study, it is my experience that with ev- 
ery class my interest increases.” 

Says Bishop Thomson: “It has a self- 
perpetuating and multiplying power. In- 
fidels have written books; where are 
they? Where is Porphyry, Julian? 
Fragments of them there are; but we are 
indebted even for this to Christian criti- 
cism, Where is Hume, Voltaire, Boling- 
broke? It requires the world’s reprieve 
to bring a copy out of the prison of their 
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darkness. Where is the Bible? Wher- 
ever there is light.” 

The popular author of ‘‘Ad Fidem” ut- 
ters a sentiment which is in the hearts of 
thousands: “ Asa mere book it will never 
die. Such height of thought, such breadth 
of expression, such aptness in speaking 
to the great heart of the race—surely it 
will live and be read in the world’s latest 
afternoon; and when the last ray is fad- 
ing out of the eye of humanity, it will 
not be toward Homer or Plato that the 
straining orb will be found directing it- 
self, but rather toward the various glories 
of that one book which deserves to be 
called the book of mankind.” 

But where shall we pause? A volume, 
nay many volumes, could be compiled 
out of the testimonies of the noblest men 
and profoundest scholars, as to the won- 
derful character of the Bible. We could 
quote from the pages of Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, among the 
church fathers; we could quote from An- 
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selm, Abelard, Lombard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Thomas 4 Kempis, Eckart, and Tau- 
ler. of the scholastic and mystic periods; 
we could quote from such renowned Ger- 
mans as Mosheim, Euler, Haller, Zollikof- 
er, Bengel, Zinzendorf, Herder, Schleier- 
macher, Neander, Olshausen, Dorner, 
Rothe, Hengstenberg, Stahl, Krummacher, 
Hagenbach, Tholuck, Lange, Lucke, Ull- 
mann, Stier, Gieseler, Kurtz, Guericke, 
Grumer, Erdmann, Cassel, Zockler, Moll, 
Oosterzee, Gerok, Fronmiiller, Braune, 
and a host of other scholars and divines; 
we could quote from such distinguished 
Frenchmen as Calvin, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Fénélon, La Rue, Massillon, 
Saurin, Vinet, D’Aubigne, Gaussen, and 
the two Monods; we could quote from 
the entire list of English Christian poets 
and brilliant divines, and from a multi- 
tude of Americans who have stood among 
the most honored of her scholars and: 
divines. 

These men, possessed of clear intelli- 
gence and unquestioned virtue, whose 
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grasp of intellect and lofty character make 
their biographies the pride of humanity 
—these men, in whose presence modern 
scoffers appear to the most signal disad- 
vantage and in striking insignificance— 
have stood with uncovered and bowed 
heads in presence of this holy book, and 
have left to the world the strongest pos- 
sible attestations of their faith in its ex- 
alted, sublime, and inspired character. 
What does the railing of a few scoffers 
of recognized ability amount to in com- 
parison! The Rev. Mr. Savage makes 
this declaration from a Boston pulpit :— 
‘*T believe the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible to be one of the grand- 
est evils of our civilization; it warps 
moral perception; it clogs progress, and 
hinders civilization.” And Colonel Rob- 
ert Ingersoll echoes back from a west- 
ern platform this assertion: ‘‘If men will 
read the Bible as they read other books 
they will be amazed that they ever, for 
one’ moment, supposed a being of infinite 
wisdom to be the author of such igno- 
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rance and of such atrocity. The Bible 
burned heretics, built dungeons, founded 
the Inquisition, and trampled upon all 
the liberties of men.” 

How we pity the narrowness and the 
pride of these men who thus attempt to 
defame this book of books. They will 
some time learn, as have others like them, 
that the Bible rests far, far above the reach 
of their icy fingers. Nay, how utterly 
arrogant and preposterous for these self- 
appointed critics to hurl their anathemas, 
not against the Bible merely, but equally 
against the highest and the most weighty 
array of human opinion that this world 
can summon! 

O youth, is the Bible despised or neg- 
lected by you? Seek it, wipe from it 
the dust, open it, and remember that your 
mother’s love for it and your own early 
yeverence for it have the indorsement of 
the grandestand profoundest minds which 
Lave been known and honored among 
humanity. 
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